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Dynamics models of soil organic carbon 
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Abstract: As the largest pool of terrestrial organic carbon, soils interact strongly with atmosphere composition, climate, and land 
change. Soil organic carbon dynamics in ecosystem plays a great role in global carbon cycle and global change. With devel¬ 
opment of mathematical models that simulate changes in soil organic carbon, there have been considerable advances in un¬ 
derstanding soil organic carbon dynamics. This paper mainly reviewed the composition of soil organic matter and its influenced 
factors, and recommended some soil organic matter models worldwide. Based on the analyses of the developed results at home 
and abroad, it is suggested that future soil organic matter models should be developed toward based-process models, and not 
always empirical ones. The models are able to reveal their interaction between soil carbon systems, climate and land cover by 
technique and methods of GIS (Geographical Information System) and RS (Remote Sensing). These models should be devel¬ 
oped at a global scale, in dynamically describing the spatial and temporal changes of soil organic matter cycle. Meanwhile, the 
further researches on models should be strengthen for providing theory basis and foundation in making policy of green house 
gas emission in China. 
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Introduction 

Soli organic carbon plays a very important role in global 
carbon cycle and global change, as it is the largest terres¬ 
trial Carbon-pool. Although soil organic carbon is the larg¬ 
est terrestrial carbon reservoir, its mass is the least cer¬ 
tainly (Bolin et al. 1979). The storage of organic carbon in 
soils on a global scale was estimated to be between 
700-Pg and 3000-Pg carbon (Bouwman 1990), thereof, the 
total global soil organic carbon accounts to about 1500-Pg 
carbon in top of 1-m soil layer (Adams etal. 1990; Eswaram 
et al. 1993), and are double of the amount of 750-Pg car¬ 
bon in atmosphere as C0 2 . Lai (1999) gave a conservative 
estimate of soil carbon pool as 2300-Pg carbon, which is 
about fourfold of biotic pool, and about three times of the 
atmospheric carbon pool. It has recently been suggested 
that soil carbon may play an important role as source or 
sink of carbon in response to changing climate and at¬ 
mosphere CO z . 

Many researches show that the part of missing carbon 
sink may reside in terrestrial ecosystem. However, some 
factors affect soil organic carbon dynamics, for example, 
soil texture, soil temperature, land use and vegetation. 
Cultivation has caused reductions in carbon contents of 
agricultural soils and increases in atmospheric C0 2 con- 
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centrations. Soil organic carbon loss increases with the 
increasing of soil temperature. However, soil clay content 
increases soil stability, but their interrelations are not very 
clear. At present, the effect of global warming will be to 
accelerate the decomposition of soil organic carbon. 
Thereby releasing C0 2 to the atmosphere will further en¬ 
hance the warming trend (Jenkinson 1991). So the effects 
of soil organic carbon dynamics on atmospheric carbon 
dioxide concentration in the light of global climate change 
are now in the forefront of ecological research. Our capacity 
to predict and ameliorate the consequences of climate 
change depends, in part, on a clear understanding of soil 
organic carbon and its dynamic change. The dynamic 
changes of soil organic carbon have a strong effect on 
atmospheric composition and the rate of climate changes. 
As their complicated interactions are hard described by 
experiments, some models are utilized to provide an effec¬ 
tive way to explore. These models can be regarded as 
theory basis and foundation for making policy of green 
house gas emission in China. As is known, in the future, 
soil organic carbon models will be used to assess the im¬ 
pact of global change on soil organic matter and subse¬ 
quent feedback effects. 

Related models worldwide 

Various models have been developed to simulate the 
carbon dynamics in soil. Most of the models can describe 
the turnover rate of soil organic carbon as a sum of multiple 
and parallel compartment, and each compartment has its 
own turnover rate. Those compartmental models are con¬ 
ceptually simple and popular, but the compartment models 
require the size and turnover rate for each compartment, 
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which is difficult to obtain from field studies. With the de¬ 
velopment of models, some models were used to calculate 
the size and turnover rate for each compartment by remote 
sensing data (net primary production). Nonetheless, those 
models have provided us a way to evaluate the potential 
role of temperature, moisture and soil texture on the turn¬ 
over rate of organic carbon in soils. 

Models in China 

In the1980s, the models were only stable but not dy¬ 
namic ones in China. The models were only simplified sta¬ 
tistical ones, which were not considered in the interrelations 
of global change, land use and vegetation, distribution of 
spatial and temporal change of soil. These models can only 
explain the states of sites measured. At present, some 
dynamics models have been developed. 

Two-composition model 

Li Zhongpei and Wang Xiaoju (1998) adopted 
Two-composition model to simulate soil organic carbon 
content by using some investigated and measured datasets. 
The model was used to divide the soil organic carbon into 
new inputted and native soil organic carbon. Each forma¬ 
tion is transformed by first-order dynamics equation. The 
model can simulate dynamics process of soil organic car¬ 
bon change at the beginning of land use change in different 
soil types, however, it is a statistical model according to 
empirical interrelation. In the model, the effects of tem¬ 
perature and water feedback in dynamics process on soil 
organic carbon were not considered. 

SCNC model 

Wu Jinshui (2003) studied and developed a computer¬ 
ized simulated model on soil organic matter and nutrient 
cycle. The model contains equilibrium and predicted model. 
The equilibrium model shows that each of compartment 
content of soil organic carbon is measured when organic 
carbon is inputted to simulate soil organic carbon to reach 
equilibration. Predicted ones actually simulate soil carbon 
dynamics on the basis of equilibrium. SCNC model can be 
divided into six parts and each is discomposed in proportion 
by dynamics first-order equation. In the model, climatic 
condition, soil texture, cropping and vegetation are consid¬ 
ered. Climatic condition, especially temperature and hu¬ 
midity change, can change soil biomass and soil property, 
which further affects soil organic matter decomposition. 
Vegetation also has an influence on soil water. These fac¬ 
tors are corrected by coefficients. SCNC model is a 
month-step one and is used to calculate soil organic carbon 
content by matrix transformation. The model is only devel¬ 
oped on base of hypothesis that input organic matter de¬ 
composition is restricted by certain proportional, but which 
is not appropriate to soil complicated matter. 

In addition to these models, there are some other models 
established in agro-ecosystems. Huang et al. (2001) de¬ 
veloped a computer model to simulate soil organic matter 


dynamics (Fig. 1). Organic matter in soils was divided into 
two parts including additional organic carbon, which was 
inputted from crop residues or other sources and soil in¬ 
trinsic carbon. The additional organic carbon was assumed 
that it consists of two components, readily decomposable 
and inert soil organic carbon. The model was represented 
by a differential equation. And an integral equation was 
affected by environmental conditions including soil tem¬ 
perature, soil water status and soil texture. In the experi¬ 
ment, five different temperatures were assumed. From 
derived non-linear analysis, their interrelations between 
temperature and incubation time were gained. Another two 
functions were adopted in the same method. From the 
three conception functions and assumed assumption, a soil 
organic matter model is derived. At present, soil organic 
carbon models are mostly based on stable models because 
the related researches have been developed late and 
datasets accumulated are not well progressed in China. 
Most models simplify soil organic matter processes and 
adopt mathematic analysis to simulate soil organic matter 
dynamics, which can not explain terrestrial carbon cycling 
on complicated interrelations with climatic change, vegeta¬ 
tion cover and soil. In a word, soil organic carbon model in 
China is being developed toward large-scale, which can 
describe spatial and temporal distribution. The model 
mechanistic and its feedback on climatic change will be 
improved. 



Fig. 1 Conceptual explanation for dynamics model of soil 
carbon 

Models in other countries 

The models are process-oriented and multi-compartment 
models. They were mainly empirical in nature and all con¬ 
tained a slow or inert pool of organic carbon according to 
turnover rates. Soil temperature and soil moisture are the 
driving variables of the models. Soil texture is used in some 
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models to modify decomposition progress. About half the 
models treat the soil as homogeneous layer with no con¬ 
sideration to depth. 

Rothamsted soil-carbon turnover model 

The model is a mechanistic one-discrete to continuous 
form (Jenkinson 1977; Jenkinson 1990). It is assumed that 
there are 5 major compartments, and that transfer of car¬ 
bon from compartment to compartment by decomposition 
processes is by a first-order process. 

These fractions consist of decomposable plant material 
(DPM), resistant plant material (RPM), microbial biomass 
(BIO), humified organic matter (HUM) and inert organic 
matter (IOM). The model assumes that each fraction con- 
tainsa single species which undergoes biological decom¬ 
position by the first-order process (Jenkinson et at. 1977; 
Jenkinson 1990). In the model, the organic carbon inputs 
are assumed to enter the DPM and RPM pool, which de¬ 
composes to form CO 2 , microbial biomass and humified 
organic matter. For handling the model with the limited data 
available, it was necessary to make the further simplifica¬ 
tion, so the biomass stabilized microbial metabolites, and 
CO 2 are all formed in the same proportion. When substrate 
carbon is metabolized by the biomass, a fraction a is in¬ 
corporated into the microbial biomass compartment, a frac¬ 
tion //enters the humus compartment, and the rest is liber¬ 
ated as C0 2 Flowever the formulation of this model differs 
from that of other major soil-carbon models. In the model, 
the decomposition rate of organic matter of each com¬ 
partment conforms to exponential decay The model shows 
that the sums-of exponentials model may be converted to a 
continuous form, which will be an asymptotic approximation 
of a first-order differential equation system, where the rate 
constants in the sums-of-exponentials model approximate 
ones in a first-order linear differential equation form. It is 
largely used In climate-change and land-use studies (Jen- 
kinson etal. 1991). 

Base on the Rothamsted long-term agricultural experi¬ 
mental data and radiocarbon ( 14 C) dating of the archived 
soil samples, Jenkinson and Rayner (1977) calibrated their 
soil organic carbon turnover model and estimated the sizes 
and turnover times of the five soil organic carbon com¬ 
partments. The dataset is probably the most complete one 
in the world for calibrating of a multi-compartmental soil 
organic carbon model. 

CENTURY model 

CENTURY model (Parton et a/. 1987, 1993; Metherell et 
al. 1993) is a semi-mechanistic process-based model of 
terrestrial biogeochemistry, based on relationships between 
climate, human management (fire, razing), soil properties, 
plant productivity, and decomposition. A soil organic matter 
sub-model that includes dynamic C and N flows in soil and 
litter pools are contained. The submodel consists of eight 
organic matter pools, and the four pools represent soil or¬ 
ganic matter (Fig. 2). The soil organic matter pools include 


two ‘active’ fractions that have rapid turnover times (0.5-1 
years) representing microbial biomass and metabolites 
divided into a surface and a soil pool; a ‘slow’ fraction with 
intermediate turnover time (10-50 years) that represents 
stabilized decomposition products; and a ‘passive’ fraction 
with slow turnover time (1000-5000 years) that represents 
highly stabilized organic matter. Carbon flows between 
these pools are controlled by decomposition rate and mi¬ 
crobial respiration parameters, both of which are expressed 
as functions of soil texture. The model was used, in a 
monthly time, to simulate the dynamics of soil organic 
matter over long time period (100 to 10000 years) and the 
impact of cultivation (100 years) on soil organic matter dy¬ 
namics, nutrient mineralization, and plant production. It 
more successfully simulates the dynamics of grasslands, 
forests, crops, and savannas. But the soil depth considered 
in Century model is only in the depth of 20-cm soil layer. 
The dynamics of soil C for deeper soil layer (20-50 cm) 
which may be substantial (Parton et al. 1994) are not con¬ 
sidered in the model. 

The DAISY model 

DAISY is a semi-mechanistic process-model that stimu¬ 
lates crop production, soil water and C and N dynamics in 
agro-ecosystems. The Soil Organic Matter sub-model (Fig. 
4) of the soil-plant-atmosphere model DAISY simulates 
three organic pools with organic matter (AOM), soil micro¬ 
bial biomass (SMB) and native nonliving soil organic matter 
(SOM), mineral N and soil respiration (C0 2 ). Each organic 
pool is considered to be a continuum with a certain range of 
turnover rates. It is assumed that the turnover rate of the 
pools follows first order kinetics. Ffence, the turnover rate of 
each sub-pool is described by the following equation: 


where, &L is the turnover rate of pool X (kg-irF-d' 1 ), 
dr 

k x is the coefficient of turnover rate for pool X (d 1 ), C x is 
the concentration in the soil C in pool X (kg • m" 3 • d' 1 ) and X 
is an organic matter pool. 

In order to determine actual turnover rate coeffi¬ 
cients (it J, the standard turnover rate coefficients (*;)are 

multiplied by two or three modifiers: 

T = TC,f;(f:) (2i 

The turnover rates of SOMi, SOM 2 as well as SMB1 are 
functions of the actual soil temperature (fJ )and the ac¬ 
tual soil water potential (fJ ) and the soil clay content 
(Fj). Turnover rates of SMB 2 , AOMi and AOM 2 are only 
modified by Fj and Fj : . 
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DAISY model performed reasonably well in simulating 
trends in total soil carbon levels at most of the arable sites, 
but it could only simulate changes in the grassland site 
using assumptions on the plant-derived carbon inputs to 
the soil. The original calibration of the model parameters 
were based upon a limited input of organic matter (espe¬ 
cially because rhizodeposition is ignored) and a constant 


decomposition rate (Sander et al. 2002) so the model has 
inability to simulate plant-derived carbon inputs during the 
growing period. 

ITE Forest Model 

ITE (Edinburgh) Forest (EF) and Hurley Pasture (HP) 
ecosystem models share a common soil sub-model. 



Fig. 2 Structure of the CENTURY ecosystem model 


The relatively simple soil sub-model is shown in Fig. 3 
and Fig. 4. The soil is treated as a single homogeneous 
layer with the SOM compartments. Carbon is cycled be¬ 
tween biomass and (dead) SOM with a respiration loss on 
each transformation. The rates of all microbial mediated 
transformations depend on the size of the biomass and 
substrate pools, the temperature and the moisture potential. 
Soil moisture potential is determined from the moisture 
content by using a simple power-law which is approximate 
to the moisture characteristic curve. In Fig. 4, SOM exists in 
three discrete fractions, which were labeled for ‘unpro¬ 
tected’, ‘protected’ and ‘stabilized’. All turnover rates de¬ 
pend on temperature and moisture potential. The forms of 
these modifier functions are as follows (Thornley et al. 1989; 
Arah 1996); the temperature modifier is a quadratic, which 
is zero at 0 and unity at 20; the moisture potential modifier 
is a sensitive exponential, which is equal to unity at satura¬ 
tion (0 KPa) and declines rapidly as moisture potential falls. 
The three compartments of SOM pools are alike those of 
the model Century. 

SOMM 

The soil organic matter model (SOMM) is a mathematical 
formulization of the “humus form” concept (Chertov et al. 
1997), which has been used in forest science since the last 
century. The model comprises three compartments (unde¬ 
composed litter, partially humified litter, humus of mineral 
topsoil) and six processes of mineralization and humifica¬ 


tion as influenced by litter nitrogen and ash contents, soil 
C/N ratio, temperature and moisture. The model represents 
a system of linear differential equations with variable coef¬ 
ficients. It was based on a set of classical laboratory works 
on the rate of organic litter composition in controlled condi¬ 
tions in dependence of temperature, moisture and chemical 
composition of the material (Kostychev 1889; Waxman etal. 
1951; Mikola 1954; Alexandrova 1970). The main specific 
features of the model mean that the biomass of soil organ¬ 
isms represents a negligible part of all decomposed matter 
and has a high rate of decomposition (Giliarov 1965; 
Chernova 1978; Crossley et al. 1991). The basic model 
takes into account: litter fall mineralization, humification and 
nutrient release. The SOMM has additionally kinetic pa¬ 
rameters reflecting the activity of other groups of decom¬ 
posers, such as Bacteria, Arthropoda and Oligochaeta. It 
has also been used for a wide range of qualitative simula¬ 
tions of humus profile formation in all natural zones. 

The SOILM model 

The SOILM model simulates on a daily basis and in one 
dimension carbon and nitrogen dynamics in soil and crop 
as function of climate. The model can be divided into two 
sub-models, a crop growth part and a soil part. The soil is 
divided into several layers in differing depth. Each organic 
pool is divided into a carbon and a nitrogen part, which are 
interactive. In the model, simulated interactions between 
soil organic pools are that micro-organism consumes daily 
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fractions of litter and humus carbon, and the part of the 
consumed carbon is lost by the microbial maintenance 
respiration. The other part of the carbon is directly turned 
into humus and the rest is built into microbial biomass. By 
making a lot of experiments, most parameters were avail¬ 


able. A few parameters were estimated by calibration 
against measurements. Thought simulated soil moisture 
content in the soil layer of 0-30 cm was overestimated, the 
influence on the soil organic sub-model was very low. 
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Fig. 3 Original SOM submodel common to the HP and EF ecosystem models 



Fig. 4 New SOM submodel for HP ecosystem model 
CANDY model 

CANDY (Carbon and Nitrogen Dynamics) is a simulation 
system based on long-term experiments of organic matter 
turnover and nitrogen dynamics at Bad Lauchstadt, Ger¬ 
many. Main driving variables in the model are soil physical 
properties, meteorological data and management informa¬ 
tion. The main application of the CANDY model is the cal¬ 
culation of short-term dynamics of nitrogen transformation 
and long-term dynamics of organic matter turnover in ar¬ 
able soils. It contains the day-step model and the annual 
time-step model. The day-step model simulates dynamics 
of soil water and temperature and calculates a daily value 
of the turnover activity in terms of the biological active time 
(BAT). In the annual time-step model by the differential 
equations, a mean biologically active time and a constant 
annual flux of reproducing organic matter were assumptive. 


According to the goal, the daily or annual model was se¬ 
lected. The application of the daily model is limited in arable 
fields and requires a detailed soil description, daily mete¬ 
orological data and land-use data during the whole period. 
The model was validated by a lot of datasets from very 
different sites. Its advantage is that the user has the ability 
to select different model specifications, depending on the 
available data and the problem to be solved. However one 
problem encountered in the model is that the estimation of 
the inert carbon is neglected in the turnover processes. The 
relationship between soil texture and the amount of inert 
carbon was not a constant for the different soil types. 
Consequently, it was necessary to use at least one obser¬ 
vation of the carbon content of each site for the determina¬ 
tion of the parameter (Franko et al. 1997). 

Verberne model 

In the model, the soil is treated as a multiplayer mineral 
soil system, and is simulated by using three sub-models: 
soil water submodel, soil organic matter submodel, and soil 
N submodel (Verberne et al. 1990). In organic matter 
submodel, the amounts decomposing from each pool are 
determined by an associated rate term, which is a matrix. 
This matrix briefly defines the flow of the carbon that de¬ 
composes from any one source pool to one or more prod¬ 
uct pools. Decomposition rates of soil carbon follow 
first-order kinetics. Specific decomposition rates are modi¬ 
fied by soil moister and soil temperature, but microbial 
biomass does not affect decay rate. Clay content reduces 
microbial biomass turnover greatly. With highly clay content, 
protected organic matter content increases. The model 
emphasizes the influence of clay on soil organic compo¬ 
nents. 
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NCSOIL model 

NCSOIL is a stand-alone model for homogeneous soil 
conditions and also the module of a larger model 
(NCSWAP) which simulates C and N transformations in the 
soil-water-air-plant system (Clay et al. 1985a; Clay et al. 
1985b; Clay et al. 1989; Jabro et al. 1993; Jabro et al. 
Lengnick et al. 1993a; Lengnick et al. 1993b; Dou et al. 
1995; Houot et al. 1996). The soil organic matter is divided 
into 4 pools: Pool I labile, Pool I resistant, Pool II and Pool 
III, with half-lives of 2, 17, 115 days and about 150 years, 
respectively. Pool I represents the microbial biomass 
(Nelson et al. 1979). Pool I and Pool II correspond to the 
potentially nineralizable N (Stanford etal. 1972; Molina etal. 
1980; Molina et al. 1983); It is also referred to as the bio¬ 
logically active soil organic matter. The original version did 
not include stable organic matter (Molina et al. 1983). The 
sum of Pools I, II, and III - the soil organic matter, corre¬ 
sponds to that the total organic matter in soil minus resi¬ 
dues. Each residue is described by 2 pools. Each pool 
decays follow first-order rate kinetics with respect to carbon 
concentration. Carbon decay rates are affected by water, 
temperature, clay content and N content. Due to too many 
initial variables when running the model, the model has 
been greatly simplified. With the development of the model, 
it has been incorporated into a deterministic model 
(NCSWAP), (Molina et al. 1984; Clay et al. 1985; Lengnick 
etal. 1994). 

DNDC model 

DNDC (DeNitrification and Decomposition), a proc¬ 
ess-based model, simulates carbon and nitrogen cycling in 
agro-ecosystems at a daily or subdaily time step. It consists 
of four interacting submodels: soil climate (including water 
flow and leaching), plant growth, decomposition, and deni¬ 
trification. To simulate soil organic matter dynamics in ag¬ 
ricultural land, DNDC requires as input: (1) climate data 
(daily air temperature and precipitation); (2) soil properties 
(bulk density, texture of clay content, PH, and the initial 
organic carbon content in the surface soil; (3) cropping 
practices. The model simulates turnover of organic matter 
in the soil, soil respiration, crop growth, and partitioning of 
crop biomass into roots, stems, and grain (Li 1994). 

The current version of DNDC is able to simulate only ag¬ 
ricultural ecosystems and contains a crop-growth module, 
but it doesn’t take into account all factors that could influ¬ 
ence crop biomass yield and weed growth during fallow 
periods. However it is not clear from any of these studies 
that inter-annual variability has a significant impact on 
long-term soil organic matter trends. 

By linking Geographic Information Systems (GIS) that 
contain detailed information on soils, land use and climate 
to dynamics simulation models for the turnover of organic 
carbon, it is possible to estimate the impacts of land use 
and climatic changes on carbon stocks in soil. Recent 
studies have applied Rothamsted carbon model to natural 


forests and grasslands in New Zealand (Parshotam et al. 
1995) and global studies (King et al. 1997), Century (Parton 
etal. 1988) to agro-ecosystems in the central United States 
(Donigan et al. 1994) and EPIN (Williams et al. 1985; 
Sharpley et al. 1990a, b) for tillage impacts on the US Corn 
Belt (Lee et al. 1993). This approach can attain a lot of 
spatial data and graphical display of outputs. Site specific 
input data for the model can also be provided at high reso¬ 
lution. 

A GIS based integrated approach 

GIS-linked modeling is a useful tool for large scale car¬ 
bon cycle studies, allowing current estimates of regional 
carbon sequestration to be refined. It is also possible to 
analyze the sensitivity of particular combinations of per¬ 
turbations in climate, land use and management. Hence, 
particularly sensitive systems and systems with great po¬ 
tential for carbon sequestration can be identified. 

Lots of values and digitized map showing spatial distri¬ 
bution of annual decomposition rate of soil organic matter 
by GIS are needed in model. These preliminary calcula¬ 
tions show how to couple a detailed GIS database with a 
dynamic simulation model, which can estimate regional 
SOC stocks and sequestration potential. The system 
should provide a flexible and powerful way to assess how 
different scenarios for land use, management and climatic 
change affect carbon dynamics at the regional scale. This 
approach shows the potential of GIS and RS in global 
scale. 

From the studies and trends of models worldwide, we 
can observe that soil organic carbon models have been 
converting from regional to global scale. Developed models 
aggregate all processes producing in soil organic matter. 
Main influence factors such as climatic changes, land use 
and management have been considered in these models. 
With the development of technology, GIS and RS are useful 
tools for studying on large scale carbon cycle. 

Conclusions 

By comparison between soil organic models at home and 
abroad, soil organic matter model develops in following 
directions: Firstly, models are developed in the directions of 
the transition from empirical to mechanistic models. Em¬ 
pirical model is only based on the interrelation between soil 
organic matter variable and environmental factors, and 
cannot reflect nature system. Mechanistic models focus on 
dynamic change of soil forming process. These models can 
disclose the interactions of climatic change, land use and 
human activity, and predict dynamics of soil organic matter 
for decades; Secondly, based on the global carbon cycle, 
soil organic matter models must be coupling with climatic 
model and NPP model; Thirdly, some GIS-linked models 
for simulating temporal and spatial of carbon cycle should 
be developed at global scale. 
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